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DISCUSSION 

CONSCIOUSNESS AND BEHAVIOR. A REPLY 

"XTTHAT shall deliver the deliverer?" 

VV Professor Miller asks the question at the end of a "dis- 
cussion" of my paper on "Mind as an Observable Object." It is I 
who am the "deliverer," but of what a sorry sort will be gathered 
from the answer Mr. Miller finds to his own question. 

What shall deliver the deliverer? Nothing but a taste for real solutions — 
which is the same as intellectual scruple. Nothing but common sense untired — 
which is the same as pertinacity in logic. Nothing but looking about us before 
we advance — sweeping the horizon of our subject — circumspection; that last 
rule of Descartes 's method, followed as far as human vision can, "to make 
enumerations so complete and reviews so general that I might be assured that 
nothing was omitted." 

One would like to have contributed something better than the 
inspiration of a bad example to sentiments so just. 

But Mr. Miller is no unkindly critic. He is good enough to say 
that some earlier work of mine promised better things — that even 
now I may have better things in reserve. Perhaps, too, it occurred 
to Mr. Miller that a twenty-minute paper left me little room for 
enumerations so complete and reviews so general that I might be 
assured nothing was omitted. Something in the way of enumera- 
tion and review that I had tried before writing quite brought it home 
to me that sacrifices were demanded. I thought I might begin by 
passing over the ungereimte Frage. 

However happy this idea, I know it would have been happier if 
men stood in closer agreement as to what meaning meant. But then 
the history of philosophy would be the shortest of stories, the love of 
wisdom would not go long unrequited, thought would lie listless in 
the pervading calm — and I should have missed a critic of flavor. It 
did seem to me, though, that some questions were beyond question — 
as, for example, What should we call that which can have no name? 

I know that many with a taste for real solutions have answered. 
An immediate fact of consciousness. Out of such facts taken 
together they make a "field," and out of such fields a world. 
But what in the world is consciousness? Across these fields, 
dust of their dust, passes the occasional figure of a fellow being. For 
his brother-likeness to the owner of the field, this passing figure is 
given a field of his own — one from which the giver is forever 
excluded. Straightway the donor grows anxious for his gift. Does 
the one to whom it has been given really have the thing that has just 
been given to him ? Then where in the world is his consciousness ? 
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No one can blame the dwellers in such a world if they cry aloud 
for deliverance, least of all one who remembers to have lived there 
and to have been unhappy there — one who might still be unhappily 
living there had he waited with the others for a deliverer who could 
work miracles. 

Very pleasantly Mr. Miller quotes a mon intention the saying of 
a certain Old Lady: "We must all make a little effort every day to 
keep sane and to use words in the same senses." Which, being 
applied, I take to mean that the deliverer Mr. Miller awaits must 
begin by accepting ' ' consciousness ' ' in the sense those who would be 
delivered have given to the word. He must make a little effort every 
day to keep on using the term in this same sense. He must start at 
the same point and travel the same road, but he shall reach the goal 
of intelligibility at last without having been downed by any of those 
contradictions that have been the undoing of all who have so started 
and so traveled. Then, and only then, shall we know him for the 
true deliverer by the miracle he has wrought. 

Meanwhile, for one who is too impatient to await the impossible, 
there lies close to hand a suggestion so natural that it can not excite 
enthusiasm, so simple that it may inspire mockery, and so little in 
the "same sense" with what has gone before that the Old Lady of 
Good Counsel would not have it to be sane. It is this : Let us make 
our way out of a troubled world by the same door where in we went. 
Did we start with an immediate fact of consciousness and construct 
a world? Then let us now begin with the world and construct an 
immediate fact of consciousness. 

To be sure, the familiar scenes of the journey in will look altered 
on the way out, but isn't that rather what we had hoped for? At all 
events, it is vain to cry paradox at each new episode of the kind. 
For example, we came to grief by assuming that a man knew his own 
mind better than anything else and prior to anything else in the 
world. Somewhere along the way out we should expect to run across 
the reflection that his own mind is the last thing a man comes to 
know. "It is so far from self-evident," I had ventured to write, 
"that each man's mental state is his own indisputable possession, 
that no one hesitates to confess at times that his neighbor has read 
him better than he has read himself. ... No one finds fault with 
Thackeray for intimating that the old Major is a better judge of 
Pendennis 's feeling for the Fotheringay than is Pendennis himself. ' ' 

Mr. Miller selects the passage for an illustration of his difficulties. 

This is not a question of knowing our feelings, but of knowing how our 
feelings will develop or continue. To have a feeling and to be acquainted with 
it are the same thing. If a man does not know whether he is in love, it means 
that he does not know whether what he actually feels is or is not a sign of a 
continued disposition to feel and to act such as goes under that name. 
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And again I had said, continuing the thought, "It is quite as 
likely that, under certain conditions, I do not know what red is, as 
that, under other conditions, I do not know what love is." 

But "this," comments Mr. Miller, "is not a question whether I 
am acquainted with my own sensation, but whether I am acquainted 
with the social name for my sensation." 

These are only moments of our progress ; but Mr. Miller is right 
in choosing them to illustrate a difference of view that must go with 
every step we take together. I wish indeed he had put his first objec- 
tion a trifle differently. Unless love is of its essence enduring, there 
was no question of what Pendennis 's feeling would develop into, still 
less would I have chosen Pen as an example of one who did not know 
whether he was in love. I assumed that we were dealing with a man 
who was "sure" he was in love — later with a man who was "sure" 
he saw the color red. Were they right or wrong in their surety ? Or 
rather, has the question, "Were they right or wrong ? a meaning ? 

My own position : The question has so much meaning that it takes 
all the science of all the world to make out whether A is in love or 
whether B sees red. In that science A and B have their little part — 
they are contributors of undetermined value — but that they have the 
supreme, the ultimate part seems to me an assumption as little 
warranted as to suppose that I know better than all the world the 
nature of the pen I am holding because, forsooth, it is mine. Is it 
only a matter of the "social name" for the state of mind each surely 
has? Is it only that this one may err in calling his feeling "love," 
that one in calling his "red"? Then may they not err in calling 
their respective feelings by any other names, or by any names at all ? 
And what should we, the philosophers, call that which maybe isn't 
this and maybe isn't that, but surely is the immediate and certain 
possession of the one who has it? "What shall we call that which 
can have no name ? ' ' Isn 't the shade of Protagoras whispering some- 
thing about "the last seeming"? Isn't Gorgias nudging my elbow? 
Isn't Cratylus congratulating himself on having held his peace and 
but wagged his finger ? 

However, enough of episodes ! The general idea is that we start 
with a world and construct an immediate fact of consciousness. If 
this is the problem, we might be expected sooner or later to ask our- 
selves, What beings of this world do we call conscious, and why do 
we call them so? Is not this a search for the meaning of conscious- 
ness ? It seemed to me that there must be something peculiar in the 
behavior of "conscious" beings, the which, if I could discover it, 
would give me the definition I sought. Their "consciousness" is that 
trait of the behavior of certain objects which makes me call them 
conscious; their "life," that trait which makes me call them alive; 
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their "heat," that trait which makes me call them hot — so I thought 
one might argue. 

Mr. Miller does not complain of me (I think?) for having 
attempted no more than this statement of an experimental problem. 
His objection is to the statement itself. 

Onee more [he asks] the question what leads me to call a man conscious, and 
the question what consciousness means — is Mr. Singer assuming that they are 
the same question? Are the nature of a thing and the tokens by which I infer 
its presence the same? . . . 

They are to me the same: I confuse, I identify, the question, 
"What leads me to call a man conscious ? with the question, What does 
consciousness mean ? And I detect in myself the same lack of intel- 
lectual scruple in other situations. I am inclined to confuse the 
question, What leads me to call this thing a triangle ? with the ques- 
tion, What does triangle mean? Whether it is that I have wearied 
me of common sense, or that my logic has lost its pertinacity, I can 
not see why I should treat a conscious being more befoggedly than a 
triangle. Is making a mystery of them a way of paying tribute to 
the "higher categories"? 

In watching the behavior of beings I call by instinct conscious 
(the reason for which instinct constitutes my problem) I seem to 
find grounds for differentiating this part of their behavior into 
"faculties." Among other qualities, I attribute to them "sensi- 
bility. ' ' Part of their action I call reaction ; I call it their seeing of 
a color, their hearing of a sound. As my experience of other minds 
grows, my knowledge of my own is enriched : I class myself among 
those who see and hear. Further, I recognize certain behavior as 
descriptive, and notice the way in which descriptive behavior varies 
with the conditions governing seeing and hearing. All do not see the 
same thing or see the same thing in the same way. Mr. Miller makes 
much of this difference of content as a peculiarity — yes, as the very 
essence — of our notion of consciousness. 

The reasons why we say we find something in the world of facts which we 
call consciousness and which distinguishes itself from a behaving body [Mr. 
Singer] really does not consider. These reasons are after all simple. . . . Let 
us try to state the reasons without the terms of personality, self, etc. For 
example, at a single moment a certain number of objects . . . are in a peculiar 
sense together, while those objects and other objects are not in the same sense 
together. ... Of course the easiest way of putting this is to say I am seeing the 
first mentioned combination and / am not seeing [the second]. But it is quite 
easy to avoid making these references to self and its "seeing": it is quite easy 
to put it in terms of the ' ' objective ' ' facts themselves. These facts have a way 
of being together, some of them, while others are not in this sense together. . . . 
Groups there are, and breaches betweeD them there are. Consciousness there is, 
and oblivion there is, 
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Ungefahr sagt das der Pfarrer auch — but with a slightly different 
meaning ! For Mr. Miller concludes : 

"Consciousness" here is not behavior; it is, according to usage, either the 
"field" itself or the relation of conjunction between the components of the field. 

It can not be as a concession to my manner of speaking that Mr. 
Miller would avoid the easiest way of putting things. It is not I who 
object to such phrases as " I am seeing the rug" and "I am not see- 
ing the window," or again "I am seeing the rug and he is seeing the 
window." As I arrive through observation at the notion of descrip- 
tive behavior, discover the way in which this varies with the point of 
view, I quite come to recognize that I see different things at different 
times, that I and another see different things at the same time. From 
this I gradually struggle toward an understanding of what is the 
same in the thing we so differently see, of the "objective" and the 
"subjective" factors in every description. I come to discover a sub- 
jective factor in my account of the very world with which I started. 
I come to see that the purely objective world and the purely sub- 
jective datum of consciousness are two ideals toward which we end- 
lessly strive, modifying our notions of each as we change our under- 
standing of the other. 

Are there not left vestiges of sanity, even of something like 
common sense, in my simple philosophy ? Who has ever been offered 
an immediate state of consciousness out of which to construct a 
world? Who has not been forced to start with a world, which it 
was his given task to re-construct? It is only in this process of 
reconstruction that the concepts of "consciousness" and "object of 
consciousness" fall out — they fall out together, and together they 
grow apace. To follow the adventures of this pair is, I suspect, to 
be led deep into the heart of things. 

Edgar A. Singer, Jr. 

University op Pennsylvania. 



A REPLY TO PROFESSOR McGILVARY'S QUESTIONS 

CIRCUMSTANCES connected with the time of the appearance of 
Professor McGilvary's courteous questions to me (see this 
Journal for August 17, 1911) prevented my attention to them in 
proper season. I hope the long lapse of time has not outlawed my 
reply — such as it is. 

His questions were based primarily upon the following quotation 
from my article in the "James Memorial Volume": "The so-called 
action of 'consciousness' means simply the organic releases in the 
way of behavior which are the conditions of awareness and which 



